A HOLIDAY IN: PORTUGAL. 
By W. Crum Watson. 


Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association 16th January 1904, 


has left little trace, except in some remains of roads and bridges and in the ruins of 

a temple at Evora. The Visigoths, who came after the Romans, and whose rule 
lasted till 711, may be said to have left no trace at all. In 711 Roderick, the last 
king of the Visigoths, was defeated by the Moors at Guadalete, near Cadiz, and what is now 
Portugal fell at once into the hands of the conquerors. The Moors have left far less evidence 
of their dominion in Portugal than has been the case in Spain. The reconquest by the 
Christians began almost at once, and by the end of the tenth century we find the northern 
third of what is now Portugal forming two counties under the King of Galicia. About a 
hundred years later Henry of Burgundy coming to the help of Alfonso VI. of Castile and Leon 
was rewarded with the hand of Alfonso’s daughter Urraca and the counties of Coimbra and 
Oporto. His widow was the first to try to make Portugal independent, and her son Affonso 
Henriques won that independence and got himself acknowledged as king in 1139. Affonso 
Henriques extended the permanent borders of Portugal to the Tagus, winning Lisbon, with 
the help of some English Crusaders, and founding the great Cistercian abbey of Aleobaca in 
gratitude for the capture of Santarem. By 1223 the whole of what is now Portugal was free 
of the Moors. At the end of the fourteenth century the last legitimate heir of the house of 
Burgundy died; and though the King of Castile and Leon had the best legal claim, a half- 
brother of the last king was elected and crowned as King Joao I. in 1385. King John 
defeated the Spaniards and fulfilled a vow made on the battlefield by founding the Dominican 
convent of Batalha, or Battle. The building was begun in 1387, and the same year King John 
married Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt. One of his sons—the Infante Henry 
—spent his energy and money in trying to find the way to India round Africa. Success came 
after Prince Henry’s death, and the Indian trade and conquests which immediately followed 
had important results on the work of the early sixteenth century, especially as seen at Thomar 
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and Batalha. King John’s grandson, Affonso V., made some important conquests in Morocco 
during the last years of the fifteenth century, and to that, rather than to any actual Moorish 
remains in the country—for there is hardly anything—may be due the use of Moorish arches 
and ceilings during the first twenty years of the sixteenth century. 

This period, from about 1480-1550, was the most prosperous in Portuguese history. King 
Manoel,who died in 1520, had a monopoly of trade with the East and also a large income from 
Brazil, and with this enormous wealth, added to Batalha and Thomar, rebuilt many churches in 
many places, made the Palace of Cintra what it now is, and began the great Jeronymite 
monastery of Belem. When Manoel’s son, the Cardinal King Henry, died in 1580 Portugal 
was seized Ly Philip II. of Spain, and sixty years of poverty and decay followed. In 1640 there 
was a successful rebelliou: the Spaniards were driven out, and the alliance with England 
renewed. Except a few churches in Lisbon, designed by Italians for Philip, hardly anything 
was built which is worthy of notice, and the churches became mere jumbles of classic detail. 

Almost the only thing’of interest are the tiles with which almost all these late buildings 
are lined: sometimes they form large figure-subjects in blue, sometimes patterns—usually in 
blue and yellow. Modern town houses, if not whitewashed, are almost all covered outside 
with tiles, and are peculiar among Continental houses in having, as a rule, sash windows, 
which may be due to the long-continued intercourse with England. In 1755 came the great 
earthquake which knocked down nearly the whole of Lisbon, and in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the French invasion, which did nearly as much harm, stalls and reredoses 
being used for firewood and the church plate being carried off. Lastly, in 1834, all the religious 
orders were suppressed and the monasteries turned into barracks, hospitals, or show-places. 

Having given this rapid sketch of the history of Portugal, I shall take the buildings in 
chronological order as far as I have been able to find out their dates. 

The first is the Corinthian temple at Evora. Evora, which is now the chief town in the 
province of Alemtejo, was in Roman times a town of considerable importance. This temple, 
commonly called the Temple of Diana, stands on a partly artificial platform close to the 
highest part of the town. Like most Roman temples it stands on a podium, which is about 
12 feet high and built of granite. On this podium there still stand fourteen granite shafts 
8 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and, not including the cap and base, about 23 ft. 6 in. high. 
The caps and bases are of white marble. The most remark- 
able feature of the building is the number of the flutes on the 
shafts, there being only, I think, twelve instead of twenty-four. 
Till 1834 the columns were walled up, there were battlements 
on the architrave, and the whole was used as a slaughter- 
house. It is the best preserved temple in the peninsula. 

We will now leave Evora for a little and go north to 
Coimbra, which, as we have seen, became chief town of a 
Christian county in the eleventh century. I do not know 
when the old cathedral was built, but it must have been 
towards the end of the twelfth century and before all danger 
of Moorish invasion had passed away. The plan [fig. 1] is 
of the usual Romanesque type: nave and aisles of five bays, 

transept with lantern over the crossing, and three apses. 

The barrel vault of the nave is buttressed by the half-barrel 

vaults of the galleries over the aisles, so that the flat roof is all at the same level and defended 
all round by a continuous row of battlements. 

The west front is interesting and unusual; the large projecting doorway below with its 
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refined carving ‘has above it a large and deeply recessed window, almost the only one which 
now lights the nave, and above it a narrow belfry. The north door isa fine example of French 
Renaissance, and was added by 
Jo&io de Ro&io, or John of Rouen, 
in the sixteenth century. 

We have seen that Portugal 
at first consisted of two counties 
subject to the kings of Galicia, so 
it is natural that the builder of 
‘ this old cathedral should have 
gone to Galicia for his model. 
Indeed, the internai scheme is, on 


Henriques. Finished 1222. Apse + Chapels allered a small scale, an almost exact copy 


Elsdent779- of the nave of the great cathedral 
— of Santiago, which was finished 
about 1170 and which was itself a 
copy of St. Sernin at Toulouse. ‘Till a few years ago there was a fine sixteenth-century wooden 
choir gallery over the western bays, and the piers inside were all covered with beautiful tiles of 
a Moorish pattern. These have unfortunately been improved away. The remarkable point 
is the very curious way in which the stringcourses inside are all stopped against the vaulting 
; shafts. The great carved and gilt reredos is supposed to have been made by a Fleming called 
Olivel of Ghent in the sixteenth century. 

The great Cistercian abbey of Alcobaga was founded by Dom Affonso Henriques in 1148 

as a thank-offering for the capture of Santarem, and was endowed with enormous wealth. 
The plan [fig. 2] is an almost exact copy of that of the churches of the French abbeys of 
Clairvaux and Pontigny, 
and was probably brought 
by the monks when they 
came from France. 
; The nave is very long, 
of thirteen bays, with all 
three aisles of the same 
height, and is remarkable 
for the way all the vaulting 
shafts of the main vault, 
except in the two western 
bays, are corbelled out at 
varying heights from the 
ground. It is difficult to 
say why this was done, 
unless it is true that there 
were really 999 monks, for 
then their stalls might have , 
filled 200 feet of the nave. FIG, 3,—CLOISTER OF DOM DINIZ, ALCOBAGA, 

The apse was unfor- 
tunately ruined in 1770 by an Englishman—William Elsden—who entirely hid the old work 
with two stories of classic columns. 

Of the monastic buildings, which covered an immense area, all except the main cloister 


FIG. 2,—ARBEY CHURCH, ALCOBACA, 
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are of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of little interest. This cloister, to the 
north of the nave [fig. 3], was begun by King Diniz about 1290, and it is of a type, probably 
Cistercian in origin—for I have seen it ina Cistercian abbey in France—which is very common 
in Portugal. The circle above, sometimes as here filled in with pierced patterns and 
sometimes plain, with two or more arches below resting on double columns, is found at Lisbon 
and Oporto as well as here. The upper cloister was added by King Manoel early in the 
sixteenth century. The northern half of the west walk seems a little later than the rest, 
while the chapter-house entrance, of the usual Cistercian form on a large scale, must be rather 
earlier, perhaps even earlier than the nave of the church. The west towers were added in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in a curious mixture of strange classic and stranger 
Gothic, leaving nothing of the original west front but the large plain west door. 

The cathedral of Evora is one of the most interesting of the earlier Portuguese buildings. 
The town was first taken in, 1166, and the cathedral is said to have been begun twenty years 


pies erties later. ‘There was, however, a great Moorish in- 
Founded Bry” vasion immediately after, in 1189 and 1190, when 
ie Evora was again lost for some years ; so that not 


much can have been done till after the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. However this may be, 
the cathedral in point of construction is hardly 
in advance of that of Coimbra. The plan [fig. 4] 
is the same ona larger scale, a nave of eight bays, 
.¥ transepts with lantern, and five chapels to the 
Se r east ; two western towers with porch between, and 


Cupelia de 
Enpertio 


a cloister on the south side. 
Of the western towers the northern seems a 
-~ little the older, and has a short round spire 
- covered with green and blue tiles, while the 
southern has a still stumpier spire with eight 
little pinnacles. The galleries over the aisles are 
not so high as at Coimbra, have thirteenth- 
° century windows, and, like the whole church, are 

crowned with battlements. The east end is un- 

fortunately all altered, the chancel having been 
rebuilt in the eighteenth century from a design by Ludovici, or Ludwig, the German architect 
of the Convent Palace of Mafra. Like most Portuguese churches there are no gables, the 
roofs being of flat red tiles laid in tar. ‘The transepts have each a rather fine rose window, 
the northern one being very like that at Leca de Balio and the southern more elaborate. 
Except the doorways, which are of marble, the whole church is built of grey granite. The 
most interesting part of the outside is perhaps the central octagonal lantern, with its round 
pointed roof and eight curious pinnacles [fig. 5}. 

Inside, unfortunately, the whole church is washed brown with fancy stone joints very 
strongly marked. ‘The nave has a pointed barrel vault, like the cathedral of Lugo in Galicia, 
which was finished just before the date given for the founding of Evora, and a continuous 
triforium of small pointed arches which runs round the whole nave and transepts. The choir 
is in a gallery occupying the two western bays of the nave, and has very plain sixteenth- 
century stalls. The west door is of white marble, and is, judging from the capitals, of the 
fourteenth century. The twelve Apostles, who stand on the twelve shafts, are all very like 
each other, except St. Peter, who is distinguished by a curly beard. 
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FIG, 4,—CATHEDRAL, EVORA, 
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The cloisters, which were built some time during the thirteenth century, are at a 
considerably lower level than the church: they have lost whatever tracery the large arches 
may have held, but of the round opening above a large number are still filled with thin slabs 
of granite pierced with elaborate patterns. 

In 1160 the Templars were established by Dom Affonso Henriques at a place now called 
Thomar, a few miles from the north bank of the Tagus, then the southern boundary of the 
Christian kingdom. They first established themselves on low ground by the river Nabao and 
there built a church, which was the mother-church of all the Templar churches in Portugal, 
and later of all the churches held by the Knights of the Order of Christ, including the whole 
of Brazil. The present church of Sta. Maria 
de Olival must be about a hundred years later 
than 1160, though the fortified bell-tower oppo- 
site the west door may belong to the original 
foundation. The west front has a good thir- 
teenth-century door with a large early rose win- 
dow above, now, unfortunately, partly blocked 
up with plaster and bits of wooden tracery ; 
while the aisle windows show a curious rudi- 
mentary kind of tracery, like the windows in 
the church of Leca de Balio, near Oporto, which 
is known to have been built in 1336. Inside 
the church is very plain, and of all the interest- 
ing tombs it once contained only one has sur- 
vived, that of the first Bishop of Funchal in 
Madeira, who died in 1525, and which must be 
the work of Joao de Castilho, who did so much 
about that time in the great convent on the hill 
above the town. 

Twenty-five miles west of Thomar is the 
town of Leiria, where King Diniz built himself 
a great castle in the thirteenth century. The 
ruins of the castle still stand on a great black 
rock, higher and steeper than the castle rock in 
Edinburgh. Part of the way up stands a small 
deserted church with a good Romanesque door- FIG, 5,—CATHEDRAL, EVORA, LANTERN FROM CLOISTER. 
way, and a little higher are the ruins of the castle 
church, which had a plain unvaulted nave and a fine vaulted chancel, all very much destroyed. 
The door on the south side of the nave is very like all the doors of the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

Of the same date is the church of Lega de Balio, founded as a monastery before the 
days of the monarchy: it became later the headquarters of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who rebuilt the church in 1336. It is completely fortified, more, 1 suppose, 
because it belonged to a commandery of the hospital than for any reason of defence. The 
round window is very like that still existing in the spoiled cathedral of Oporto and in the 
Franciscan church there, which was built at the same time, and which, like Lega, looks outside 
about a hundred years earlier than it really is. The other windows show a not very 
successful attempt to unite two lancets under one arch. 

In 1885 King Joao defeated the Spaniards at Aljubarrota, not far from Leiria, and in 
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consequence built the Dominican monastery of Batalha, or Battle. All the writers whom I 
have read on the subject say that the remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be due to the King’s marriage with Philippa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 

the church that Batalha and York are 


Comtndo Deminicane de as unlike as any two contemporary 
We Maria dim Victoria: r 
Powe churches can be. The plan of the 
church [fig. 6] is just like what we have 
5 iinee seen at Evora, except that there is no 


lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
that can be ascribed to any particular 


Upper: par of Capella 
buparfeites by his Sern whe d 


ties ata country; so I think we may conclude 
~ that the first architect, Affonso Domin- 
feet ~~ gues, if he did travel in France and 

‘Pele Germany, came back rather confused 

BS ae with what he had seen, and evolved the 

iw + very curious tracery out of his own 

head. If there is anything French 

about the building it may be due to his 


assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 
from his name, must have been a Frenchman. ‘The west front has a fine door with curiously 
early-looking figures on the tympanum. Above the panelled tracery, in which a German 
writer has seen English Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher up more 
panelling, and then an elaborate parapet at the end of the flat roof. To the south is the 
chapel of the founder, a 


square lit by curious win- 
dows, with an octagon in 
the middle supporting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an open-work 
spire. The aisle windows 
of three lights are very tall, 
and spoilt by the insertion 
of elaborate wooden tracery 
to hold pieces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass. 
The south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it belongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
large window above. The 
chapter-house belongs to 
FIG, 7.—WEST FRONT, BATALHA, the original design, and is 

a great room, about 60 feet 

square, with an elaborate stone vault which seems to have hardly sufficient support. 
The refectory to the west of the main cloister was begun at the same time. It is a very 
plain room with a barrel vault. ‘The main cloister, also begun by King Joao, was not 
finished till about one hundred years later. Inside, the nave is very high and much simpler 
than one would have expected from the outside. The windows of the chancel still, fortunately, 
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retain their old glass, the only glass in the country which has survived the French invasion. 
Under the octagon of the Founder’s Chapel, which has highly stilted and cusped arches, lie 
King Joao and Queen Philippa on a high plain tomb, while along the south wall are buried 
four of their sons, including Prince Henry the Navigator. Duarte, or Edward, King Joio’s 
successor, began to build himself a much finer chapel to the east of the church, a great 
octagon, over 70 feet across, with seven apsidal chapels opening off it. He died after a 
short reign of five years before the seven chapels had been vaulted, and his son, 
Affonso V., was too much taken up with wars in Africa to carry on the work. How this 
chapel was intended to be joined on to the church there is nothing to show, for the space 
between it and the church was built over by King Manoel in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Of the original building there remain the seven large chapels with the cusped 
arches opening into them and the six small ones between, and so it remained till the reign of 
King Manoel, who employed Matheus Fernandes to finish it. He began by building the 
entrance hall across the 
east end of the church, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderful 
doorway into the chapel. 
This was all finished by 
1509. This great doorway 
is the most elaborate ex- 
ample of the style which 
became universal during 
King Manoel’s reign. Up 
to the springing of the arch 
the door might pass for a 
fine piece of French work 
of the fifteenth century, 
but above the whole be- 
comes an elaborate mass of 
hanging and intertwining 
moulding, which, though it 
is clearly related to such 
a doorway as that of the 
chapel of the University of Coimbra and to Spanish work as seen in some windows at Sala- 
manea, has yet a distinctly Indian effect. Higher up the younger Matheus Fernandes began 
to build eight most curiously banded and shafted piers, which, as a German writer points out, 
are not unlike the great minaret at Delhi called the Kutub: between these were to be eight 
large windows. But it is inside that the most remarkable ornamentation is to be seen. 
Above King Duarte’s seven arches and the great doorway runs an elaborate architrave frieze 
and cornice with a very Indian cresting of budlike forms tied together in twos, while between 
the windows are most curious niches and bands of carving. 

Unfortunately King Manoel changed his mind and preferred to be buried in his new 
monastery of Belem, so that the chapel was left unfinished ; and though his son, John IIL., 
brought Joao de Castilho from Thomar, he did little, and that in quite a different style. 
The chapel has remained unfinished to this day, and we are left to wonder what sort of roof 
it was to have. Probably some kind of dome with the eight piers carried up into spires. 

While Matheus Fernandes was working at the Capellas Imparfeitas he and his son also 
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finished the great cloister by filling in 
————— the windows with most original and 


= = elaborate tracery. Three different 
[ kinds are used: the first, a kind of 
J ef: =o = elaborate reticulation, not unlike the 
QC See cresting of the Capellas Imparfeitas ; 
Ay another, a different form of reticula- 
tion, used in the narrower corner 
j openings with a kind of cross intro- 
=e duced into the larger openings; and 
lastly, an elaboration of the last with 
MANOTL BY TORO OF 
cr comer more freely vegetable forms, and the 


© Coménide de Ordiem de Christe Thomear. middle, 

reer The new parish church at Thomar 
was built by King Manoel, as we can 
tell by the armillary sphere which 
appears on nearly all his buildings, and so must date from the first twenty years of the 
sixteenth century. The west front is not unlike that of a church of Santarem, but has a 
much more native look, while the spire is quite unlike anything French. 

The pulpit shows little trace of Renais- 
sance or Eastern form, though it must be of 
the same date as several strange things in 
the Knights’ church on the hill above. King 
Manoel’s sphere, which stood out on one side, 
has been broken off, leaving the arms of 
Portugal and the cross of the Order of Christ 
on two other sides. 

I have already said that in 1160 the 
Templars settled at Thomar. They soon left 
the low-lying ground and built a great castle 
on a hill across the river, and at the same 
time a church. This church, begun in 1162 
by the Grand Master, Gualdim Paes, is of the 
regular Templar form, sixteen-sided, with a 
small octagon containing the altar in the 
middle. It is all fortified, and with the castle 
withstood a great siege in 1190, when an 
enormous Moslem army crossed over from 
Morocco. The Templars were suppressed in 
1309 and King Diniz founded the Order of 
Christ to take their place, endowing it with 
most of the lands which the Templars had held. 

Another change took-place in 1523, when 
pS MN King Joao III. turned the military knights into 

FIG, 10.—THE TEMPLAR CHURCH, ,THOMAR, monks. After the church the oldest part is the 
cemetery cloister built by Prince Henry the 
Navigator in 1450. The capitals, which are not unlike those at Batalha, confirm the date, 


PIG. 9. —-CONVENT OF THE ORDER OF CHRIST, THOMAR, 
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though the form and construction are more like the twelfth century. King Manoel was 
Grand Master before he became King, and finding the church too small he in 1498 employed 
Joao de Castilho to build a nave on to the west side of the Templars’ church. This is of three 
bays, with a raised choir occupying the two western bays and a chapter-house under the choir. 
The entrance is on the south side of the eastern bay, and like the great south door at Belem, 
built a few years later by Joao, shows, with a generally Gothic design, a mixture of classic 
detail. It seems that Joao de Castilho planned the whole nave, but going to Lisbon to carry 
out the monastery of Belem left the execution of the carving to Ayres do Quintal, who worked 
out the details in a most extraordinary manner, covering the western bay and the west front 
with very strange naturalistic forms. The 
interior of the Templar church had been deco- 
rated already with late Gothic ornament in 
gilded stucco and with Flemish-looking paint- 
ings by Olivel of Ghent, who also carved the 
fine choir stalls burned by the French for fire- 
wood in 1810. It is on the round turrets and 
the chapter-house window that the most 
curious efforts of Ayres do Quintal are seen. 
While the other buttresses end in late Gothic 
pinnacles, these turrets are finished in a way 
quite unlike anything else: below these tops 
are bands like knotted tree-trunks, and below 
again a great belt and buckle, apparently 
holding a sort of tasseled fringe. The west 
window of the chapter-house is indescribable 
from the cross of the Order of Christ at the 
top to the figure said to be a portrait of 
Ayres at the bottom: it is a mass of twisted 
and knotted carving, while inside the jambs 
are even more extraordinary. By 1509 the 
Portuguese had already made great conquests 
in India, and it seems reasonable to believe 
that these extraordinary forms were borrowed 
from India; and as, if they were really not 

carved till after de Castilho went to FIG, 11,—NAVE OF WITH UPPER 
Belem in 1522, Ayres cannot have carried 

them out till after that date, that gives plenty of time for Indian ideas to have been 
imported. 

In 1523 the Order of Christ was made a monastic instead of a military order, and this 
entailed great additional building which Joao de Castilho came back to carry out. Meanwhile 
he must have quite changed his style, for his new work here is even more free of Gothic 
feeling than is Belem. He built the two great galleries with cells opening off them, and four 
of the eight existing cloisters, all in a kind of French Renaissance. The galleries are covered 
with wooden barrel-roofs, and where they cross is a very elegant little chapel. He also began 
the cloister to the south of the church in 1540, but left it quite unfinished when he retired 
ten years later, fifty-seven years after he had begun the nave of the church. Next year, in 
1551, it was begun again by Diogo de Torralva in fully developed classic, and finished in 1580 
after the accession of Philip of Spain. Except the great chapter-house begun by Dom 
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Manoel and never finished, most of the rest of the great mass of building is eighteenth 
century and poor. 

The monastery of Sta. Cruz at Coimbra was founded by the first Portuguese king in the 
twelfth century, but entirely rebuilt by King Manoel. The church consists of a broad nave 
flanked by chapels, a chancel, and a large monks’ gallery at the west end. The west front is 
peculiar. A very large door below, somewhat blocked up in the eighteenth century, is sur- 
rounded by partly Gothic and partly classic pinnacles and niches, and has above it a large 
round-headed window, which lights the choir gallery. The top is flat and is flanked by 
ociagonal turrets which grow out of square bases. 

Inside, besides two very fine tombs to the first two kings, is a pulpit carved by John of 

Rouen, with the four doctors of the Latin Church sitting in niches, and between them, above 
the cardinal virtues, and below the prophets of the Old Testament. In the high choir are 
some very fine stalls carved and gilt, probably 
by Olivel of Ghent. Each seat has Dom 
Manoel’s sphere at the back. 

The chapel of the University of Coimbra 
was originally the palace chapel, and must have 
been built about the same time. Its doors and 
ao windows are very characteristic of the less 
elaborate work of the latest Gothic period, and 
feces” show by the interlacing of their mouldings 

na ta where Matheus Fernandes got the idea for the 
great arch to the Capellas Imparfeitas at 
Batalha. 

The church of St. Francis at Evora is 
another work of Dom Manoel’s, but quite unlike 
the rest. Built like the cathedral of granite, it 
is very plain and severe. The west front has 
a large porch in front opening to the street by 
five horseshoe arches, with behind a charac- 

1 teristic doorway adorned with Manoel’s sphere ; 

FIG, 12,—MONASTERY OF BELEM, NEAR LISBON, and above a large segmental headed window 

with a kind of Perpendicular tracery. Inside 

the church has a wide nave with tile-lined chapels and a sort of Welsh groined vault. To 

counteract the thrust of this vault, the outer walls of the chapels are carried up to the 

same height as the inner, the space between being vaulted in some way, so that the nave has 

practically no windows, except the large one over the porch and a small one over the chancel 
arch and two over the transept chapels. 

We now come to the monastery of Belem, founded in April, 1500, by Dom Manoel in 
honour of Vasco da Gama’s discoveries. The first architect was Boutaca, who laid the general 
plan of the building, but very little was done till after Manoel’s death, when, in 1522, Joao de 
Castilho was summoned from Thomar. 

The church consists of a nave, about 77 feet wide by 165 feet long, of three aisles, all 
over 80 feet high; a transept without aisles and measuring 95 feet by 65 feet ; two transept 
chapels and a later chancel. To the north lies a two-storied cloister with refectory, chapel- 
house, and sacristy, and to the west the undercroft of the dormitory, 607 feet long. 

The chief entrance is to the middle of the south side, and is something like the door at 
Thomar, but much larger and more elaborate. In each bay to the right and left is a large 
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round-headed window with elaborate mould- 
ings, while round the whole church runs a 
band of carving. Next the big window to the 
west comes a bay with two windows—one 
above the other, to light the choir gallery and 
the chapel below—and then one of the in- 
tended western towers, now finished with a 
dome built about thirty years ago, instead of 
the original low spire. The west door, which 
is very curious, was intended to be below a 
larged vaulted porch, which was either never 
built or has fallen. 

The whole nave has an elaborate parapet, 
which is not carried round the transepts. 
Inside a choir gallery fills in the space between 
the towers and the first bay beyond, and has 
in it some good early Renaissance stalls. The 
four columns of the nave are only about 4 feet 
thick and must be about 60 feet high, with 
an elaborate stone vault to carry. Those 
between the nave and transept are about 
twice as thick, like the others carved to the 


FIG, 13.—ALBEY CHURCH, BELEM FROM EAST, 


FIG. 14.—CLOISTERS, BELEM, 


very top,.and have even more to do, as the vault 
of the transept has a span of 65 feet. The 
thick north wall is pierced by small confes- 
sionals opening alternately from the cloister 
and the church. The transept chapels were 
somewhat altered below to make room for royal 
tombs, and the chancel was rebuilt by Diogo 
de Torralva in 1551, the year after Jo&io de 
Castilho resigned. 

The lower cloister was finished in 1544, 
and is singularly elaborate. The buttresses 
are all covered with carvings and are united by 
small vaults, which help still further to shade 
the cloister walk. The upper cloister is lighter 
and more open, and has been lately restored 
by adding the small arches. 

The refectory is a fine large vaulted room 
lined with tiles ; the chapter-house is now un- 
fortunately blocked up by a large tomb, but has 
a curious apse at the end. The sacristy has a fine 
vault supported by a beautifully carved column. 
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The Tower of Sao Vicente stands not far from the monastery on a sandbank now united 
to the mainland by gasworks. It was also built by Dom Manoel, and from it Vasco da Gama 
started on his journey which led him round the Cape to India. 

The old palace at Cintra stands in a lovely situation below steep hills still crowned by 
Moorish fortifications and occupies the site of a Moorish palace. King Joao, the builder of 
Batalha, sometimes lived there, but most of what we now see was due to Dom Manoel, who 
was born there. He added a wing with windows like those of the University Chapel at Coimbra, 
and gave several of the halls splendid wooden ceilings. The finest is the Sala dos Eseudos, 
so called from the arms with which the roof is painted. Its walls are lined with fine tiles. 
Another is the Sala dos Cysnos, or Swans, which has below some curious Moorish-looking 
green and white tiles. The chapel is still more Moorish, and the kitchen like that at Alcobaca 
has two huge conical chimneys like church spires. As the palace is inhabited by the Queen 
Dowager, I could only have a quick walk through it and had no time to examine it carefully. 

The great hall of the University at Coimbra has also a good example of these high 
coffered roofs. 

‘lhe iast building of which I am going to speak is the church of Sao Vicente de Fora in 
Lisbon—the only church in the town which was not shaken to pieces in 1755, when it only 
lost its dome. It was built in 1590 from designs either of an Italian, Terzi, who built many 
similar churches for Philip, which have suffered more, or by a pupil of his, Joio Tinouco. The 
church is built of beautiful white limestone, and looks very fine standing high up a steep hill 
side covered with brown roofed houses. The plan is of a nave, about 36 feet wide, with 
chapels, transepts, and chancel with square-ended choir behind ; between each chapel are two 
pilasters with good capitals, a kind of Corinthian with two arrows crossed ; these carry a Doric 
cornice, which, by corbelling out the triglyphs over the chapels, is carried round the whole 
church without a break, and above is a coffered barrel-vault. 

After this sober attempt at Italian classic the Portuguese seem to have gone back to a 
wild exuberance which covered all their later buildings with a profusion of ill-arranged classic 
detail, often picturesque but never worth very much. 
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9, Conpurr Street, Lonpon, W., 23rd July 1904. 


CHRONICLE. 


THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Preliminary; newly registered Probationers, 
The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
Probationership R.I.B.A., was held in London and 
the undermentioned provincial centres on the 7th 
and 8th June. Of the total number entered—viz. 
251—58 were exempted from sitting, and the 
remaining 193 were examined, with the following 
results :— 
Number 
Centre Examined Passed Relegated 
London . 84 61 23 


Birmingham . « 8 1 
Bristol ‘ . 2 
Cardiff . 5 4 
Exeter . ‘ 4 3 l 
Glasgow. « 4 1 
Liverpool . 2 2 
Manchester . . 6 
Neweastle . « 4 
York is) 5 0 

193 145 50 


The passed candidates, with those exempted 
201 altogether—have been registered as Proba- 
tioners. The following are their names and 
addresses : — 


ADAMS: Maurice Spencer Rowe; 1 Marlborough Crescent, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick [St. Paul’s School, W. Ken- 
sington|. 

AITKEN: Andrew Danskine; 2 Forsyth Street, Airdrie, 
N.B. [ Masters: Messrs. Thos. Dykes & Robertson). 
ALLEN: Ernest George; Sunnycroft, Gordon Load, 
S. Woodford {Master : Mr. J. Williams Dunford}. 
ALLFREE : Percy Reginald Henry ; 61 Myddeltcn Square, 

Clerkenwell, E.C. [ Master: Mr. Peters). 

ASHLEY: Joseph Denby; Woodville, Sneyd Park, Bristol 
Masters: Messrs. Walter 8S. Paul * and James *}. 
BADENOCH: Henry Sime; 60 Warrington Road, New- 

castle-on-Tyne [ Masters: Messrs. Badenoch « Bruce}. 

BAIRD: George Boag; 135 Greenhead Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow [Masters: Messrs. James Salmon* «& Son}. 

BAKER: Charles Henry: “Gwalia,” 32 Clifton Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames [Masters: Messrs. Carter* & 
Ashworth *]. 


BAMFORD: Frederick Noel; 33 Bulwer Road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex | Master: Mr. E. L. Lutyens]. 

BARRACLOUGH: William; Rothesay Villa, Victoria 
Street, Barnsley { Masters: Messrs. Wade & Turner}. 

BARROW : Joseph Benson; 50 East Mount, Barrow-in- 
Furness [Master: Mr. W. Moss Settle *). 

BARTON: Vrancis James ; 4 King Square, Bridgwater, 
Somerset | Masters: Messrs. Samson * & Cottam *). 

BATALHA-REIS: Victor Cinatti ; 55 St. Quintin Avenue, 
Notting Hill, W. | University College School, London}. 

BAUSOR: Thomas Paul; 98 Mawson Road, Cambridge. 

BEER: Victor; 9 Allington Road, Southville, Bristol 

Masters: Messrs. La Trobe * & Weston *}. 

BENTLEY: Sydney George; Mona Terrace, Farsley, near 
Leeds { Master: Mr. A. Sharp}. 

BIRBECK: Vernon Hall; Cottingham, Hull, Yorks [Hull 
Grammar School}. 
BIRMINGHAM: Alfred Ernest; Cliff Lodge, Northdown 

Avenue, Cliftonville, Margate {Herne House School). 

BOLAM: James Ernest; Bowland Terrace, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne, co. Durham [Masters: Messrs. Mould & Tasker). 

BOLTON: Thomas Henry; 8 Oriental Terrace, Wesley 
Road, Armley, Leeds [Masters ; Messrs. Howdill * & 
Howdill). 

BOUTCHER: Charles Geoffrey; 91 Enid Street, S.E. 
[Masters: Messrs. T. Hamilton Crawford & George 
Jack]. 

BRADDOCK: Thomas ; 74 Haydons Park Road, Wimble- 
don, Surrey | Master: Mr. H. W. Braddock}, 

BRAZIER: Frederick Henry; Fernside, New Road, Wind- 
sor | Master: Mr. J. Saxon Snell). 

BRIERLEY: Reginald Butler ; 27 Conduit Road, Bedford 
{ Masters: Messrs. C. E. Mallows * & Grocock}. 

BRISTOW : Christopher: 210 Gipsy Road, West Norwood, 
S.E. [Master : Mr. Frank T. Verity *). 

BRYAN: George Albert ; 112 Knightsbridge, S.W. [Poly- 
technie Architectural School]. 

BULLOCK: Arthur Gordon; 10 Woodland Road, New 
Southgate [ Master: Mr. F. L. Pearson *}, 

BULLOCK: John Edgar; Hillside, Walton Park, Cleve- 
don, Somerset [Channel View School, Clevedon}. 

BURGESS: James Selby ; “Enmore,” Hillcrest Road, 
Acton Hill, W. | Master: Mr. C. Stanley Peach*}. 

BUSH: Frederick Thwaites; 5 Ella Road, Crouch Hill, 
N. | Master: Mr. R. G. Hammond}. 

CALVERT : Charles Henry ; 18 Low Pavement, Nottingham 
Masters: Messrs. A. R. Calvert & William R. Gleave *}. 

CAREY: James; 58 Pennard Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

CARTER: Harold; Hollyeombe Farm, Liphook, Hants 
(Master: Mr. H. T. Keates}. 

CLARKE: Albert John Hamilton; Dromore, co. Down, 
Ireland [Master Mr. Roome}]. 

COCK: Roland Henry Liebreich ; 2 Tregunter Road, The 
Boltons, [Tonbridge School}. 

COLE: Charles Ralph; 50 High Street, Exeter, Devon 
Master : Mr. Charles Cole}. 

COLLINGWOOD: Richard Lord: 4 Selwyn Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Master: Mr. F. W. Dixon). 

COOPER: Frederick Seymour; 18 William Street, Herne 
Bay [Master: Mr. R. Messenger *}. 

CORE: Frederick Charles; 48 Northumberland Place, 
Bayswater. 

CORNWELL: Arthur Redfern: 46 Lichfield Street, 
Hanley, Staffs (Master: Mr. Harry Burgess}. 

CORRIGALL: David James; School House, Duffus, 
Elgin [Master: Mr. John Wittet). 

COUSINS: Lancelot Victor ; Taunton School, Taunton. 

COX: Cyril Diodati; 50 Loftus Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
W. [Master : Mr. Walter Graves *]. 

CRAWSHAW: Thomas Herbert; 47 Gawber Road, 
Barnsley [Holgate’s Grammar School, Barnsley]. 
CRICHTON : Charles Kennaway; 32 King Street, Perth 

Masters: Messrs. Menart & Jarvie}. 
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CROMIE: Robert: 30 Sisters Avenue, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
[Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea). 

CRUSH: John Arnold; 76 Eversleigh Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. (Master: Mr. H. A. Woodington*]. 

DAVIES: Joseph Charles; Laurels, Pentrepoth, Morriston, 
S. Wales [ Master: Mr. Charles Thomas}. 

DAWSON: Howard Day; 40 Ospringe Road, Faversham 
[Master : Mr. W. G. Dawson]. 

DAWSON : William Frederick ; 20 Spencer Place, Round- 
hay Road, Leeds [Giggleswick Grammar School]. 
DAWSON : William Roberts; Waterloo House, Gibraltar 

Road, Halifax [Masters: Messrs. R. Horsfall & Son). 

DENMAN: John Leopold; 8 Clifton Terrace, Brighton 
(Masters: Messrs. Denman & Matthews]. 

DIXON: Isaac; End House, Garmoyle Road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool [Master: Mr. J. Clarke*). 

DONALDSON : Frank ; Bedford Lodge, Bishop Auckland 
(Master: Mr. J. W. Taylor*}. 

DRAKE: Francis John; 66 Victoria Road South, South- 
sea [High School, Arbroath}. , 

DRAPER: William Basil Yeatman; 19 Campden Hill 
Square, Kensington, W. [ Masters: Messrs. Demaine 
& Brierley}. 

DYER: Bernard Arnold; 3 St. Peter Street, Hereford 
Masters: Messrs. Groome* & Bettington]. 

EAGAR: Thomas; Downshire Road, Holywood, Belfast 
(Masters: Messrs. Watt & Tulloch *}. 

EATON: Alexander Robert Charles; 203 Neville Road, 
Forest Gate, E. [Elmhurst Council School]. 

FAIRWEATHER: John Matthew; 17 Killarney Street, 
Dublin [Master : Mr. R. Scott]. 

FARRAR: Joseph Henry; 62 Avenue Hill, Harehills, 
Leeds [ Master: Mr. R. Fielding Farrar *). 

FARRELL: John; 106 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
[Public School, Braidwood, N.S.W.). 

FARROW: George Reginald; 1144 Kingswood Road, 
Clapham Park, 8.W. [Battersea Polytechnic]. 

FIDLER: Ernest Gordon; Warren Side, Caversham, 
Oxon. [ Master: Mr. W. G. Lewton]. 

FITZGERALD: Francis Henry; 247 Minard Road, 
Hither Green, S8.E. [ Masters: Messrs. Williamson * 
& Inglis 

FOSTER: Thomas Oliphant; 65 Argyle Road, Ealing, W. 
[Master : Mr. Ernest Carritt*). 

FOWLER: James Aylwin; Grosvenor House, Havelock 
Road, Hastings {| Masters: Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & 
Sons}. 

FULKER: Francis Bertie; ‘‘The Bungalow,” Stratford 
Road, Salisbury [Master: Mr. Fred. Bath*]. 

GIBBERD: James Vernon; 104 George Street, Croydon 
Masters: Messrs. Berney & Son *}. 

GIBSON: Edmund Herbert; 5 Beech Grove, Harrogate 
[Balliol House School, Harrogate}. 

GIFFORD: Gordon ; 13 Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W. [Dorchester Grammar School]. 

GILL: William; Summerville Terrace, Stanningley, near 
Leeds [Master : Mr. W. D. Gill}. 

GILLOW: William Michael; Brook House, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire [Master: Mr. G. H. Willoughby *]. 
GILMOUR: Thomas Gilchrist ; 22 Monteith Row, Glas- 
gow (Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col- 

lege}. 

GLAZEBROOK: Charles Nathaniel; 81 Mount Gold 
Road, Plymouth [Master: Mr. H. J. Snell]. 

GOLDSTRAW: Harold; 42 St. John Street, Hanley, 
Staffs | Master: Mr. W. A. Baynes]. 

GORDON: Cameron; The Park, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Middlesex [Harrow School}. 

GRADON: Wilfrid George; Lynton House, Durham 
[Masters : Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood]. 

GRAHAM: Charles James; “Clitheroe,” Barrowgate 
Road, Chiswick, W. [Masters: Messrs. Wadmore* & 
Mallett). 


GREEN : Edward Rodwell; c/o Messrs. Slatyer & Cosh, 
George Street, Sydney, N.S.W. [Masters: Messrs. 
Slatyer & Cosh]. 

GRIEVE: James, 4 Hallfield Road, Manningham Lane, 
Bradford [Masters: Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wil- 


son]. 

GURNEY: Charles Frederick; 31 Grimthorpe Terrace, 
Headingley, Leeds [Master : Mr. W. Evan Jones]. 
HALL: Herbert William; 34 Sandringham Road, Tue 

Brook, Liverpool. 

HANSCOMB: Charles Ernest ; 73 Jerningham Road, New 
Cross, S.E. | Master: Mr. A. Roberts}. 

HARKER: Frank Miles; Parkstone, Dyke Road, Brighton 
Masters: Messrs. Denman and Matthews]. 

HARROLD: William Howieson; Alva, by Alloa, N.B. 
{Masters : Messrs. Kerr & McCulloch *}. 

HARWOOD: Arnold William; 25 Aberdeen Park, High- 
bury, N. [Master: Mr. G. L. Sutcliffe *). 

HEATH: Samuel Titley; 87 Albert Road, Blackpool 
(Master: Mr. J. A. Luttall}. 

HENDERSON: James David; The Anchorage, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed [Masters: Messrs. Jas. Stevenson «& 
Son}. 

HIGGINS: William Thomas; The Swan, Hanslope, 
Stony Stratford, Bucks [Masters: Messrs. Law & 
Harris*}. 

HIGGINSON: Harry Scott; 8 Howard Place, Carlisle 
Master: Mr. Higginson}. 

HIRST: Selwyn; School Terrace, Marsden, Huddersfield 
{[Masters: Messrs. Lunn & Kayes}. 

HOPKINSON: James Kenyon; 15 Agur Street, Bury, 
Lanes. [Master: Mr. Alfred Hopkinson]. 

HORTH: Harold Edwin; Bath Street, Hereford [Clyde 
House School, Hereford}. 

HOSKING: Thomas Stanley; 68 Coronation Road, 
Bristol [Masters: Messrs. La Trobe* & Weston 
HOWE: Wilfred: 22 West View, Park Road, Barnsley, 

Yorks [Master : Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe]. 

HOYLE: Wilfred: Cliff House, Greenhithe, Kent {King’s 
College Architectural School}. 

HUNOT: Edward La Fontaine; Asfee, Burnt Ash Hill, 
Lee, S.E. [ Master: Mr. Walter Stair]. 

HUNTER: George Edward; Wentworth, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne [Charterhouse]. 

HUXLEY: John Scott; Helyrood, 4 Howard Square, 
Eastbourne [ Master: Mr. F. G. Cooke}. 

ISAAC: William John; 72 Bewsey Street, Warrington 
[Master: Mr. 8. P. Sileock*}. 

ISAACS: Robert Macintosh ; 50 Gurner Street, Padding- 
ton, Sydney, N.S.W. { Master : Mr. G. Sydney Jones *}. 

JACKMAN: Frederick; Weybridge House, Frimley, 
Surrey [Master: Mr. James Newman]. 

JELLEY: Frederick Richard ; 14 Henrietta Street, Swan- 
sea [Master: Mr. H. C. Portsmouth]. 

KAYE: Charles Gordon Bennett; Oriel House, Harpenden, 
Herts [St. Alban’s Grammar School}. 

KERSHAW: John Victor; Mason’s Arms Hotel, Burnley 
{ Master: Mr. A. Nutter]. 

KEYMER: Frank Ernest; Marine Cottage, Black Wall 
Reach, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth [Master: Mr. 
Sydney Rivett. 

KIBBLER: Dudley ; Ashby House, 3 Manor Road, Stam- 
ford Hill [Vermont College, Clapton). 

KIDDLE: Harold Lockett; 39 Lansdowne Road, Tot- 
tenham, N. [Master: Mr. Frank E. Smee]. 

KNYVETT : John Seymour ; Metchley Cottage, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham [King Edward’s High School]. 

LAMSTER: Edgar; 59 Richmond Terrace, Darwen 
(Masters : Messrs. Sames & Green]. 

LEVY: Arthur Louis; Cambridge House, Ladbroke 
Grove, W. [St. Paul’s School, West Kensington}. 
LINDSAY: William ; 11 Moray Place, Glasgow [Master : 

Mr. James Lindsay *|. 
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LONGDEN : David ; 20 Langside Place, Langside, Glasgow 
[ Masters: Messrs. Thomson, Turnbull, & Peacock}. 
LOVELL: William Goulburn; St. Moritz, Upper Avenue, 

Eastbourne [Eastbourne College}. 

LOW: Albert Victor; 111 Droop Street, Paddington, W. 
[Masters : Messrs. Gordon* & Gunton *}. 

MARCHANT: John George Neale; 79 West Hill Drive, 
Mansfield [Master: Mr. F. P. Cook}. 

MEADUS: Harry Howard; 1 Cecil Road, Rochester 
(Master: Mr. E. F. Cobb*}. 

MERRIMAN : Harold Ian; 27 Young Street, Kensington, 
W. [Radley College}. 

MILNE: Kenneth Herbert; Donington House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. [Masters: Messrs. Sills* & Leeds*). 

MITCHELL: Cecil William; “The Grange,” Shirley, 
Southampton [ Masters: Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, Son, 
& Gutteridge |. 

MOLE: Herbert William; 49 Warrington Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne [Masters: Messrs. Hicks & Charle- 
wood *]. 

MORLEY: Harry; 66 Sydney Street, South Kensington, 
S.W. (Master: Professor Beresford Pite *). 

MUNT: Francis Edwin Spencer; Linkfield House, 
Fontenoy Road, Balham, 8.W. [Polytechnic, Regent 
Street}. 

MURRAY: Frederick Albert; The Hollies, 52 Albert 
Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow [Masters: Messrs. 
James M. Monro & Son}. 

NEAVE: Stacey Arthur; Northwood Road, Longueville, 
Sydney, N.S.W. (Masters: Messrs. Kent & Budden *}. 

NEWBERY : Charles Joseph ; Forest View, Battle [Tudor 
Hall School, Hawkhurst]. 

NICHOLL-GARRETT: Edward Augustine; 89 Eign 
Street, Hereford [Master : Mr. W. W. Robinson]. 
NICOL: Walter; ‘“Holmeleigh,” 101 Queen’s Road, 

Blackburn [Masters: Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth). 

ODDY: George Reginald; Stone Lodge, Northowram, 
Halifax [Masters: Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas}. 

PARKER: Gilbert; St. Stephen’s Lodge, Barbourne, 
Worcester (Master: Mr. A. Hill Parker *}.. 

PARRY: George Herbert; “‘The Den’’ Upper Warling- 
ham, Surrey {Master: Mr. Mervyn Macartney]. 

PEARSON: William Herbert; 63 Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull [Master : Mr. J. M. Dossor *}. 

PEART : Victor Hobart; 5 Beaconsfield Terrace, Gorleston- 
on-Sea, Great Yarmouth [Master: Mr. J. W. 
Cockrill*}. 

PRIEST: Francis Ralph; 22 Nightingale Gardens, 
Clapham Common, 8.W. { Masters: Messrs. Spalding* 
& Spalding*). 

RAWES: Francis Arthur Montague; Acacia Villa, 
Colleton Green, Exeter [ Master: Mr. Harbottle Reed*}. 

READ: Walter Stanley; 7 Stanley Gardens, S. Hamp- 
stead, N.W. [Master Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper}. 

RICHARDS: Perey; “Ashlea,” Howard Road, South- 
ampton [ Masters: Messrs. Herd & Sanders). 

RICHARDSON : Harry Thurston ; “Shirley,” Handsworth 
Wood, Birmingham [Master: Mr. Owen P. Parsons]. 

RICHINGS: Gerald Acland; “Hillside,” Walton Park, 
Clevedon [Master: Mr. F. Bligh Bond*}. 

ROBERTS: Walter William; The Homestead, Court 
House Lane, Maidenhead, Berks {Master : Mr. Harry 
Hutt *). 

ROBINSON: Howard Martin; The Elms, Coventry [Mill 
Hill School}. 

ROBSON: Bernard; 1 Albion Street, Victoria Road, 
Scarborough [ Master: Mr. J. C. Petch]. 

RODGER: Will Ashton; 8 Conway Road, Cardiff 
{Master: Mr. G. E. Halliday*}. 

ROGERS: John Alfred; 51 Hillfield Road, West Hamp- 
stead [Master: Mr. Leslie W. Green*]. 

ROSE: Charles Holland; 11 Endlesham Road, Balham, 
S.W. (Master: Mr. John Slater*}. 
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ROSS: Harrison; Cultra, Belfast [Masters: Messrs. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch *}. 

ROSS: Hugh Alexander ; 114 Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. | Master: Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke}. 

SALWEY: Jasper Philip; c|o Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son, 
& Morris, 22 the Fortsway, Reading, Berks [Masters : 
Messrs. Ravenscroft,* Son, & Morris *}. 

SAULT: Richard Trevor; 177 Hinckley Road, Leicester 
{Wyggeston School, Leicester}. 

SCOTT: James Maxwill ; 64 Redcliffe Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. [ Master: Mr. A. F. Balfour-Paul). 
SHERLOCK: Edward Denton; 35 Egerton Road, 
Withington, nr. Manchester {Masters: Messrs. W. 

Johnson & Sons}. 

SHIELS: Nicholas Villar, Farnham, Allison Road, Rand- 
wick, N.S.W. [ Master: Mr. Geo. W. Durrell *}. 

SIMPSON: Cecil Hamilton; 15 Woburn Place, Russell 
Square, W.C.: [Masters : Messrs. Mayston* & Eddi- 
son}. 

SINGER: William Henry; 5 Royal Buildings, Penarth 
[Master: Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan *}. 

SMITH: Harold Edgar ; 2 Edgbaston Road, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham [Master: Mr. A. Freeman Smith). 

SMITH: Reginald Field; 38 Albany Street, Hull [ Master: 
Mr. John M. Dossor *}. 

SMITH: Robert Gardner Paget; 133 London Road, 
Reading, Berks [ Master: Mr. W. G. Lewton). 

SOMERSET: James Herbert; Kersal House, Kersal, 
Manchester [ Masters: Messrs. Moulds & Porritt]. 

STABLER: Arthur William; Prospect Terrace, Shin- 
cliffe, nr. Durham [Master: Mr. Wm. Crozier}. 

STAMFORD: Alfred Arthur; 89 Norwich Street, Cam- 
bridge [Masters : Messrs. J. Carter Jonas & Sons}. 

STELFOX; Arthur Wilson; Oakleigh, Ormeau Park, 
Belfast {Master : Mr. W. J. Fennell]. 

STUBINGTON : William Henry; Booker’s Lee, Cranleigh 
Master: Mr. E. L. Lunn}. 

SUTCLIFFE: Alexander Keighley; Felliscliffe, Ripley, 
Yorkshire [Master: Mr. J. M. R. Smetham|}. 

SUTTON : Cecil Alfred Leonard ; Ivy Bank, Grove Avenue, 
Southey Street, Nottingham [Master: Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton}. 

SWAIN: Charles; “Greenwood,” Buxton [Masters : 
Messrs. W. Telford Gunson & Son}. 

TAYLOR: Edward Alexander; * Ben Ledi,” Shirley Road, 
Wollstonecroft, North Sydney, N.S.W. [Master : Mr. 
J. Burcham Clamp}. 

TAYLOR: Samuel Pointon; 33 Broad Street, Hanley, 
Staffs [Master: Mr. W. A. Baynes}. 

THOMAS: Gordon; Maes-y-gollen, Sketty, R.S.O., Glam. 
[Master : Mr. Charles J. Thomas}. 

THOMPSON : Newton Dukintield ; The Avenue, Whyte- 
leafe, Surrey [Uppingham School}. 

TODD: Ernest Victor; County Chambers, Abingdon 
Street, Blackpool { Master: Mr. J. T. Todd}. 

TOM: Nai; 47 Cathedral Road, Cardiff { Masters : Messrs. 
James & Morgan). 

TOWERS: John William; 43 Church Road, Lytham 
Master: Mr. T. C. Grimble *}. 

TURNBULL: Albert; 1 The Oaks, Sunderland [Masters : 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn *}. 

TURNBULL: Frederick Loraine; 27 Malvern Street, 
Elswick Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne [Master: Mr. F. W. 
Purser]. 

TURNER: William Truelove; Redbrook, Barnsley 
[Masters : Messrs. R. & W. Dixon}. 

VERNON : Frederick Austin; 7 Martell Road, West Dul- 
wich, S.E. [Master: Mr. Horace Field *}, 

WALKER: Henry Coulton; 3 The Poplars, Ulverston, 
Lancs. { Master: Mr. Dean J. Brundrit *). 

WALTON: Arthur Reginald; 12 Percy Avenue, Culler- 
coats, Whitley Bay, R.S.0., Northumberland [Masters : 
Messrs. Liddle & Browne}. 
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WARD : Frank Dorrington ; Poynings, Park Road, Hastings 
Mr. H. Ward 

WARD: Sidney James; 17 Abington Avenue, North- 
ampton [ Master: Mr. T. Dyer]. 

WEBSTER: Frank Coutts; Hermon Cottage, Broughty 
Ferry, Scotland {Master : Mr. Robert Keith]. 

WEBSTER: William Ross; 4 Rosebery Street, Aberdeen 
(Master: Mr. R. G. Wilson 

WELFORD: Arthur: 37 Mapesbury Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W. | Master: Mr. E. J. May). 

WHITEING: Richard Henry; Union Road, Beverley, 
East Yorks [ Master: Mr. B. 8S. Jacobs}. 

WHITELAW: James; 51 St. Andrews Dr., Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow [Master : Mr. Alexander Skirving]. 

WIGZELL: Norman; 249 Park Road, Barnsley, Yorks 
[Master : Mr. G. T. Brown). 

WILKS: John; 22 Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees 
[Grammar School, Stockton-on-Tes]. 

WILLIAMS: Edward Sidney; Taunton School, Taunton 
{Taunton School]. 

WILLMAN: John Henry; “ Merrivale,’ Northampton 
Road, Wellingborough {Masters: Messrs. Sharman «& 
Archer}. 

WILSHERE: Reginald Sharman; Craven House, 
Princess Road, Leicester [Eastbourne College}. 

WILSON: Denis Medland; Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, 
R.S.0., Herts [A.A. Day School). 

WILSON: Ralph; 17 Cressingham Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Masters: Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy* & Sons}. 

WILSON : William Hardy; Emu Street, Burwood, Sydney, 
N.S.W. [Masters: Messrs. Kent & Budden *}. 

WINGROVE: George Christopher; Bow, Durham 
[ Masters: Messrs. Cackett * & Burns Dick}. 

WINTERSGILL: Gerald Walker; 17 Ayresome Grange 
Road, Middlesbrough [Masters: Messrs. Moore « 


Archibald). 
WOOD: Arthur Stewart; 64 Redcliffe Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. {| Master: Mr. J. A. Oge Allan). 


WORROW: Frederick: Maida Villa, Snakes Lane, 
Woodford, Essex [ Master: Mr. W. H. Duftield*). 
WRIGHT: Walter Harold; 85 Culvert Road, Battersea 
Park Road, Battersea, S.W. {Sir Walter St. John’s 

School}. 

YOUNG: James Reid; Rathvarna, Chichester Park, 
Antrim Road, Belfast [Masters: Messrs. Young «& 
Mackenzie]. 

YOUNG: Norman Leslie; Park House, Royton, near 
Oldham, Lanes. {| Master: Mr. T. W. Hooley *). 


The asterisk (*) denotes members of the Institute. 


The Intermediate : newly registered Students. 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
Studentship R.I.B.A., was held in London and 
the undermentioned provincial centres on the 7th, 
Sth, 9th and 10th June. One hundred and forty- 
three candidates were examined, with the following 
results :— 


Number 
Centre Examined Passed Relegated 

London ; 100. 47 . 58 
Belfast « 1 1 
Bristol ‘ vi 5 2 
Glasgow 3 2 1 
Leeds . « 10 3 
Manchester . 8 3 
Newcastle : 7 4 3 

143 77 66 


The successful candidates, who have been registered 
as Students, are as follows, the names being given 


in order of merit, as placed by the Board of 
Examiners :— 


SMITH: John Myrtle [Probationer 1889]; 8 Trafalgar 
Square, Chelsea, S.W. [Master: Mr. James S. Gib- 
son *). 

THORP: Ralpb Windsor [Probationer 1901}; Chadcote, 
Burton Crescent, Headingley, Leeds [Master: Myr. 
William H. Thorp *}. 

RICHARDS: Harold Beckwith [Probationer 1903]; R.E. 
Office, Buttevant, co. Cork [Master: Mr. Alex. Me- 
Gibbon *]. 

BECK: John Jackson [Probationer 1901}; “Inveresk,” 
Thorne Road, Doncaster [Masters: Messrs. Athron & 
Beck}. 

PENFOLD: John Thomas [Probationer 1903]; 13 Stud- 
land Street, Hammersmith, W. [Masters: Messrs. 
Roumieu * & Aitchison *}. 

WATSON: Bryan {Probationer 1901}; 3 Rosella Place, 
North Shields [ Master: Mr. J. Walton Taylor *}. 
CONSTABLE: Vernon [Probationer 1902]; Ferndene 
Cottage, Cornhill Street, Springburn, Glasgow 
[Masters : Messrs. James Salmon * & Son & Gillespie]. 

WARREN: Percy Francis [Probationer 1901); Mont- 
pellier House, Clarendon Road, Norwich | Master: 
Mr. George J. Skipper *). 

PERKINS: Cecil Henry [Probationer 1899]; St. Kilda, 
Wokingham, Berks [Master: Mr. Fred T. Beck]. 
WORMALD: Harry [Probationer 1902); 28 St. Luke’s 
Road, Beeston Hill, Leeds [Master: Mr. W. S. Braith- 

waite}. 

BLUHM: Quentin Mangnall [Probationer 1902); Glencoe, 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, Lancashire [Master: Mr. 
Edward Hewitt *}. 

BLANC: Louis [Probationer 1897] ; 10 Wharfedale Street, 
Earl’s Court, S.W. [Master Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc *}. 

MATHESON: Kenneth William [Probationer 1903]; 
“ Oreadia,”’ Goulton Road, Clapton, N.E. [Master: 
Mr. Leonard V. Hunt *]. 

FAIRHEAD: Herbert Allan [Probationer 1903]; River- 
side, Enfield, N. [Master: Mr. Arthur W. Cooksey *}. 

RHODES: Thomas’ Herbert; [Probationer 1900}; 
“Eamont,” Shaftesbury Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds 
{ Master: Mr. H. Ascough Chapman *}. 

MAKINS: Clifford Copeman [Probationer 1903]; West- 
thorpe, Harrow Master: Mr. W. D. Caroé *}. 

HEPBURN: James William [Probationer 1902}; 21 
Claverton Street, S.W. [Master: Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris *}. 

OLIVER: Bruce William [Probationer 1902]; Bridge 
End, Barnstaple [Master: Mr. W. C. Oliver}. 

RILEY: William Henry [Probationer 1903); 98 St. 
Saviour’s Road, Leicester {[ Master: Mr. Frank Seale]. 

WADE: Charles Paget {Probationer 1902); Elmsley, Yox- 
ford, Suffolk { Masters : Messrs. Bisshopp & Cantley]. 

MORLAND: Geoffrey [Probationer 1901]; 73 Morland 
Road, Croydon { Master: Mr. Arthur Keen *}. 

HOBSON: Joseph Reginald [Probationer 1901] ; Clevedon, 
Main Road, New Eltham, $.E. {Master: Mr. Alfred 
Conder *}. 

SPENCE: Herbert Marshall [Probationer 1902]; Bank 
House, North Shields [Masters: Messrs. Liddle & 
Browne}. 

FOSTER: Reginald Charles [Probationer 1900]; Newton 
House, Loughton, Essex { Master: Mr. H. Tocley *}. 

CLARK: Duncan Walter [Probationer 1902]; 7 Sion 
Row, Twickenham [ Master: Mr. Howard Goadby}. 

HOLT: Harold Gay [Probationer 1901}; 34 Chorley New 
Road, Bolton | Master: Messrs Cunliffe & Pilling *}. 

MARWICK: Thomas Craigie {Probationer 1898] ; 43 York 
Place, Edinburgh { Master: Mr. T. P. Marwick *}. 

SPILLER: Reginald George {Probationer 1899); ‘ Hat 
field,’ Taunton, Somerset [Master : Mr. F. W. Roberts] 
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SURMAN: John Burgess [Probationer 1902]; 10 Yew 
Tree Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham [Masters : Messrs. 
C. Whitwel!l & Son]. 

JAMES: John Milton [Probationer 1902]; c/o Messrs. 
S. J. Wilde & Fry, Boulevard Chambers, Weston- 
super-Mare Master: Mr. S. J. Wilde}. 

SMITH : Stephen Percy, B.A. Oxon. [Probationer 1903); 
c/o 8. E. Smith, Esq., 12 South Parade, Leeds [Master : 
Mr. 8. E. Smith 

STONE: George Marrison [Probationer 1900]; The 
Chauntry, Tuxford, Notts [Master : Mr. H. H. Dunn *}. 

CARDER: Arthur Alfred [Probationer 1898]; 4 The 
Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. [Master: Mr. Hamp- 
den W. Pratt*). 

HODDER: Eric Edwin [Probationer 1903]; 16 White- 
hall Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey [Master: Mr. G. 
F. Carter]. 

BRICKNELL: Thomas Mortimore [Probationer 1903); 
22 Richmond Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush Green, W. 
[ Master: Mr. Albert L. Guy *}. 

DALRYMPLE: Hugh Alexander [Probationer 1903}; c/o 
Ellis, 44 Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh [Master : 
Mr. Marham]. 

ADAMS: Henry Eustace [Probationer 1902); 162 Brix- 
ton Road, Brixton, S.W. { Master: Mr. John Glenn}. 

BAIRD: William [Probationer 1902); 97 Gower Street, 
W.C. [King’s College, London}. 

CUBEY: Joseph Berkeley {Probationer 1900) ; 25 Osborne 
Avenue, South Shields [Master: Mr. J. Walter Han- 
son |. 

DOWNS: Harry Beecroft Probationer 1901|; Shaw Side, 
Guiseley, Yorks [Master: Mr. Harold Chippindale}. 

TALL: Robert John {Probationer 1900); 7 The Grove, 
Gravesend. 

BRIDGMAN: Gordon Brock [Probationer 1902); 1 Cam- 
den Square, N.W. [Masters: Messrs. Hudson* & 
Hunt *}. 

DUNN: Gerald Morton | Probationer 1902); 1 and 2 Buck- 
lersbury, Cheapside, E.C. [Master: Mr. W. Newton 
Dunn *}. 

DREWITT: Colin Minors [Probationer 1902); 55 Bel- 
mont Street, Southport, Lanes [ Master: Mr. Goodwin 
S. Packer]. 

JOHNSON : William Herbert [Probationer 1901); 8 King 
Street, Great Yarmouth [ Master: Mr. J. Wm. Cockrill*}. 

THOMPSON: Morris [Probationer 1901); Brentwood, 
Regent Square, Doncaster [Master: Mr. W. H. 
Bourne*). 

OSLER: Francis [Probationer 1899]; 37 Camberwell 
Grove, S.E. [Masters: Messrs. Thos. Worthington * 
& Son *}. 

STAHL: Max Edward [Probationer 1903]; Westtield, 
Uphill, Weston-super-Mare [Masters: Messrs. Hans 
Price & William Jane}. 

BOWN: Harold Linley |Probationer 1901); 11 Grove 
Road, Harrogate { Masters: Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown). 

SMITH: Charles Benjamin [Probationer 1902|; Acacia 
Villa, North Hill Road, Ipswich | Masters: Messrs. 
Bisshopp & Cautley *). 

MACKAY: William Alex. [Probationer 1902); 17 Norfolk 
Road, Seven Kings, Ilford, Essex {Masters: Messrs. 
Niven * & Wigglesworth *}. 

JARRETT : George William [Probationer 1902); 5 Dori- 
cote Road, Wandsworth Common [ Masters: Messrs. 
Young * & Hall *). 

KIRK: Alastair Hope [Probationer 1901|; New Oxford & 
Cambridge Club, 68 Pall Mall, 8.W. [Master: Mr. 
Ernest George *}. 

SUTCLIFFE: William [Probationer 1902) ; 29 Wellington 
Road, Todmorden [Masters: Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sut- 
cliffe *}. 

HILL: Bertram Charles [Probationer 1899); Stapleton 
Rectory, Bristol [Master : Mr. Frederick Shone}. 


CROSSLEY: Ernest Barraclough [Probationer 1893]; 
23 Osborne Grove, Sherwood, Nottingham | Mas‘er: 
Mr. M. Robinson *}. 

ADDIS: David Malcolm [Probationer 1902); 34 Hermi- 
tage Gardens, Edinburgh [ Masters: Messrs. Hay «& 
Henderson}. 

BROUGH: Wilfred James [Probationer 1902); 29 Alex- 
andra Villas, Finsbury Park, N. [Master Mr. C. Val 
Hunter *}. 

CALTHROP: William Wellesley James [Probaticner 
1901} ; Risegate, Farncombe, Surrey [ Masters: Messrs. 
Clare & Ross *]. 

CARNELLEY: Herbert [Probationer 1901}; Southficld, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire [Masters: Messrs. Perkin* & 
Bulmer *}. 

CLARKE: William Thomas [Probationer 1901); 225 
West Derby Road, Liverpool [Masters: Messrs. 
Ware & Rathburn}. 

COOK: John Oliver {[Probationer 1900) ; North End Villa, 
Wrottesley Road, Plumstead, $.E. [ Masters: Messis. 
J. & S. Flint Clarkson*}. 

GRIBBON: Blakeley Rinder [Probationer 1901}; cfo 
Messrs. Chorley, Connon & Chorley, 16 Park Place, 
Leeds {Master : Mr. H. 8. Chorley *). 

GUTTERIDGE: Reginald Fowler {Probationer 1901); 
Littlecroft, Northlands Road, Southampton { Masters: 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge}. 

HASNIP: Arthur Hugh [Probationer 1901); “ Chalving- 
ton,”’ Baldslow Rd., Hastings Master: Mr. P. H. Tree*}. 

HAZARD: Cecil James [Probationer 1900); 28 Aden 
Grove, Stoke Newington, N. {[Master: Mr. G. A. 
Bligh Livesay *}. 

HENNELL: Sidney Thorn [Probationer 1900); 16 Earls- 
field Road, Wandsworth Common [ Master: Mr. E. W. 
Mountford *}. 

HIRD: Henry Dennis {[Probationer 1901}; St. Mary’s 
Vicarge, Halifax, Yorkshire | Masters: Messrs. Milnes & 
France *}. 

JACKSON: Edwin Arthur [Probationer 1899); 44 Gathorne 
Road, Wood Green, N. | Masters: Messrs. Bottle & 
Olley}. 

JONES: Norman [Probationer 1903); 38 Knowsley Road, 
Southport [Master : Mr. Henry Jones). 

KEASLEY: John Norman [{Probationer 1900); The 
Hawthorns, Meadvale, Redhill | Master: Mr. Latham 
A. Withall*}. 

LANGMAN: Francis William {Probationer 1900 ; 22 St. 
James’s Square, Notting Hill, W. { Masters: Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin. 

LELLO: Thomas Stanley | Probationer 1899); 4 Eastwood 
Road, Goodmayes, Essex | Master: Mr. Joseph Smith* |. 

MINOR: Philip [Probationer 1898}; Araxie, 70 Palatine 
Road, West Didsbury, Manchester | Masters: Messis. 
Sankey & Cubbon 

PURSGLOVE: Archibald {Probationer 1901) ; 92 Dentons 
Green Lane, St. Helen’s, Lanes. { Masters: Messrs. 
J. M. Wilson & Son. 

SINCLAIR: William Charles Braxton | Probationer 1900 ; 
Lynton, Bexley, Kent { Master: Mr. Edgar 8. Under- 
wood |, 

WESTWICK: Bertie Cecil [Probationer 1902); ‘ Hill- 
crest,’’ Mansfield, Notts {Master : Mr. A. N. Bromley*., 


The asterisk (*) denotes members of the Institute. 


The Final and Special. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifyirg 
for candidature as Associate R.I_B.A., were held in 
London from the 24th to the 30th June. Of the 
67 candidates admitted, 32 passed, and 85 were 
relegated in certain subjects. The following are 
the names and addresses of the passed candidates, 
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the + prefixed to a name signifying that the 
candidate passed the Special Examination designed 
for candidates exempted by resolution of the 
Council from the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Examinations and from submitting Testimonies 
of Study :— 


ALLEN: Ernest Gladstone [Probationer 1900, Student 
1902}; 10 Morland Road, Croydon. 

tALLISON: Richard John [Special Examination]; 26 
Whatman Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 

BAGOT: Walter Hervey [Probationer 1901, Student 1903); 
1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

BALL: William John [Probationer 1895, Student 1896} ; 
12 Pickmere Street, Warrington. 

BATES: Ernest [Probationer 1894, Student 1897|; 2 
Imperial Buildings, East Croydon. 

BATLEY: Claude {Probationer 1898, Student 1903) ; 
Little Roundwood, Ipswich. . 

BROWN: William Edward Arthur [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1901) ; 98 Paulet Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 
CAMPBELL: Archibald Neil [Probationer 1900, Student 

1901] ; ‘‘ Lansdowne,’’ Hampton-on-Thames. 

CHILDS: Charles Michael [Probationer 1896, Student 
1899}; 15 Lewisham Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 

CHILWELL: Benjamin Charles [Probationer 1898, 
Student 1900); Oakeswell, Wednesbury. 

CLEVELAND: Charles Barry [Probationer 1899, Student 
1901); 15 Earl’s Court Gardens, S.W. 

fCOOK: James Charles [Special Examination); Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

CULLEY: Norman [Probationer 1901, Student 1902); 
128 Bradford Road, Huddersfield. 

¢CURTIS: Spencer Carey [Special Examination); 17 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

CURTIS: William Thomas [Probationer 1898, Student 
1901]; Harbledown, 7 South Croxted Road, West Dul- 
wich, 

DAVIES: William James [Probationer 1897, Student 
1899]; Thornton Dene, Sidcup, Kent. 

GLOYNE: Alfred Harry [Probationer 1891, Student 1894) ; 
18.Grosvenor Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

GORDON : Henry Percy { Probationer 1894, Student 1901}; 
Parkfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

HAWKINS: Percival William [Probationer 1894, Student 
1900); 42 King’s Hall Road, Beckenham. 

HOOPER: Basil Bramston [Probationer 1902, Student 
1902), 21 Crowhurst Road, Brixton, S.W. 

HOOPER: Vincent [Probationer 1896, Student 1900) ; 
Elms Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

PILLING: Perey Cunliffe [Probationer 1899, Student 
1902), 37 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

ROBINSON : Kenneth Duncan Stuart [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1901); 7 Carteret Street, Westminster, S.W. 

FROSS: George Allen [Special Hxamination) ; 4619 St. 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada. 

SAWDAY: Tom Trevor | Probationer 1900, Student 1902), 
Briarwood, Springfield Road, Leicester. 

SCOTT : Archibald, jun. [Probationer 1898, Student 1901] ; 
6 Broom Park Terrace, Dennistown, Glasgow. 

SEARLE: Norman Odell [Probationer 1897, Student 1903); 
Paternoster House, E.C. 

STEWARDSON: Robert Ernest [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1902); 32 Huron Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

STRATTON : Frank Edward [Probationer 1897, Student 
1900}; The Chestnuts, Figgs Marsh, Upper Mitcham. 

WESTWOOD: Percy James [Probationer 1808, Student 
1902}; 130 Jermyn Street, Haymarket, $.W. 

¢WIDDOWS: George Henry [Special Examination) ; 
Borough Surveyor’s Oftice, Derby. 

WILSON : Frank [Probationer 1893, Student 1896}; 225 
Nottingham Street, Sheffield. 


The following shows the number of failures in 
each subject of the Final :— 


I. Design . . 20 
II. Mouldings . : : . 33 
VI. Construction: Foundations, Walls, ce. . 9 

VII. Construction: Iron and Steel &e. . - 22 


Board of Architectural Education. 


The following additional appointments as ad- 
visory members have been made :— 

Sir Isambard Owen, M.D., to represent the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire ; 

Professor Elsey Smith, to represent King’s 
College, London. 

The other members of the Board were given in 
the JourNnaAL for 25th June, p. 455. 


The R.I.B.A. Visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The following arrangements have so far been 
made for the Institute visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where the Annual Dinner will be held on Friday, 
the 7th October. 

Members will be welcomed on their arrival at 
Neweastle on Thursday evening, 6th October, by an 
influential local Committee at the County Hotel, 
Newcastle, which will be the headquarters of the 
Institute during the visit. 

On Friday the 7th October the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor (Mr. Alderman A. P. Andersen) will 
receive the members at the Council Chamber at 
10 a.m., and deliver an address of welcome on 
behalf of the City of Newcastle. 

The members will then adjourn to the Lecture 
Theatre of the North of Kngland Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, where the 
President of the Institute will take the chair, for 
the purposes of a conference on matters of interest 
to the profession. The Cathedral Church of St. 
Nicholas and Trinity House will be visited during 
the morning. 

At the conclusion of the conference the members 
of the Northern Architectural Association will 
entertain the visiting members at luncheon at the 
County Hotel. 

Arrangements will be made to enable members 
to visit in the afternoon “ Jesmond Dene House,” 
the residence of Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.B., and 
“Jesmond Towers,” the residence of Charles 
Mitchell, Esq., returning through Jesmond Dene. 

In the evening, at 7.30, the Annual Dinner of the 
Institute will be held at the County Hotel. 

On Saturday the 8th October arrangements will 
be made (for those who desire to do so) to visit 
Hexham Abbey and the Roman Station at the 
Chesters, Chollerford, under the guidance of local 
members. 

Members will be able to return to the South vid 
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Newcastle, or those who prefer to do so can proceed 
to Carlisle and the Lake District, and return by 
the West Coast route. 

A handbook is in course of preparation, con- 
taining full information as to hotels, train times, 
places of rendezvous, &c., and will be sent to any 
member who decides t» attend the meeting. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906, 


At the closing meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Sixth International Congress, Madrid, 
1904, the following were appointed as British 
Members of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Congresses of Architects :— 

Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 

Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 

Mr. T. E. Colleutt. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Mr. Alexander Graham. 

Mr. John Slater. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Mr. W. J. Locke. 


The Council of the Institute have appointed the » 


above to be the Executive Corimittee of the Seventh 
International Congress, wit) power to add to their 
numbers. 

The Committee have met und made the follow- 
ing additional appointments :— 

Mr. T. W. Cutler. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 
The President of the Institute is ér officio Pre- 
sident of the Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Institute is Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

As a first step, His Majesty the King has been 
approached through the Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
and His Majesty has graciously consented to accord 
his patronage to the Seventh International Con- 
gress. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees, 


The following appointments to the Standing 
Committees of the Institute have been made by 
the uncil under By-law 46 :— 

Art ComMITTEE.—Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 
|H.F.\, Messrs. George Frampton, R.A. [H.4.), 
T. Raffles Davison [H.4.], A. W. 5S. Cross 
and Leonard Stokes [F.). 

LireraturE ComMirTeE. — Messrs. Francis 
Bond, M.A. [H.4.], J. D. Crace [H.A.], Colonel 
Lenox Prendergast [H.A.], Francis W. Bedford 
and A. C. Blomfield, M.A. [F.). 

Practice C. Fitzroy Doll 
(F’.], Ernest Flint Sydney Perks E. R. 
Hewitt [4.|, and H. A. Satchell [.). 

ScreNcE ComMITTEE.—Messrs. F. N. Jackson 
[H.A.],F. T. Reade [H.A.}, A. T. Walmisley [H.4.}, 
F. R. Farrow [F’.|, and Benjamin Tabberer {F’.|. 
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Miller Arcade, Preston. 
The Council, having inquired into the matter, 


have much pleasure in stating that there are no 
grounds whatever for the allegations made against 
Messrs. Essex [F’.] and Nicol [A.|, of Birmingham, 
with reference to the Miller Arcade, Preston, of 
which building they were the architects. 


M. Choisy. 


Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., Past President, sends 
for publication the following extract from a letter 
addressed to him by M. Choisy on the subject of 
his recent visit to England to receive the Royal 
Gold Medal :— 

Paris, 25 Juin 1904. 

MonsiEUR LE PRESIDENT ET TRES HONORE 
Mairre,—Permettez-moi, en quittant la contrée 
hospitaliére ou je vois maintenant une _patrie 
d’adoption, de vous renouveler la cordiale et re- 
spectueuse expression de la reconnaissance que je 
ressens pour l’accueil inoui dont j’ai été honoreé ; 
mon admiration pour les souvenirs d’art que je 
rapporte; inutile d’ajouter, mon  impérissable 
gratitude pour cette distinction sans égale qui fait 
de mon voyage le plus grand événement de ma 


vie. Je me rappelle avec ravissement ce cordial 
“at home” ot les “ holiday sketches ajoutaient 
tant de charme 4 l’accueil de leurs auteurs, 


ce diner confraternel du grand jour, ces paroles 
de bienveillante sympathie qui consacrent comme 
la plus haute des sanctions les efforts de ma 
carriécre. 

Permettez-moi, cher Président, de vous re- 
nouveler, tant en votre nom personnel qu’au nom 
du R. L, le témoignage d’un attachement sans 
réserve et d’une reconnaissance qui durera autant 
que ma vie. 

Votre respectueusement et cordialement dévoué, 

A. 


Portraits of Past Presidents R.I.B.A. 


An Album of Portraits of Past Presidents, repro- 
duced by photogravure from original paintings in 
the possession of the Royal Institute, has been 
prepared under the direction of a Committee of 
the Council, assisted by Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 
|H.F.). The album, which is in half morocco, con- 
tains sixteen plates (India proofs) and nine blank 
leaves, with plate-marks for the insertion of India 
proofs of future portraits. A specimen may be 
seen in the Library, and members may obtain 
copies at the price of two guineas. The subjects 
are as follows :-— 

Thomas Philip Earl de Grey (Pres. 1835-59; b. 1781, 
d. 1859), painted by J. Wood, after Wm. Robinson. 

Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A. (Pres. 1860;  b. 
d. 1863), painted by W. Boxall, R.A. 

Sir William Tite (Pres. 1861-63 and 1867-70; b. 17£8, 
d. 1873), painted by J. P. Knight, R.A. 
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Thomas L. Donaldson (Pres. 1863-65; b. 1795, d. 1885), 
painted by C. Martin. 

A. J. Beresford Hope (Pres. 1865-67; b. 1820, d. 1887), 
painted by C. Martin. Save Earl de Grey, the only Presi- 
dent whe was not a professional architect. 

Thomas Henry Wyatt (Pres. 1870-73; 6. 1807, d. 1880), 
painted by George Richmond, R.A. 

Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A. (Pres. 1873-76; 6. 1811, 
d. 1878), painted by George Richmond, R.A. 

Charles Barry (Pres. 1876-79 ; b. 1824, d. 1900), painted 
by Lowes Dickinson. 

John Whicheord (Pres. 1879-81; 6. 1823, d. 1885), 
painted by Sir Iawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. 

George Edmund Street (Pres. 1881; 6. 1824, d. 1881), 
bust by H. H. Armstead, R.A. 

Sir Horace Jones (Pres. 1882-84; b. 1819, d. 1887), 
painted by Frank Holl, R.A. 

Ewan Christian (Pres. 1884-86; b. 1814, d. 1895), 
painted by W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (Pres. ,1888-91), painted by 
W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

J. Maeviear Anderson (Pres. 1891-94), painted by Charles 
W. Furse, A.R.A. 

Francis Cranmer Penrose (Pres. 1894-96; 0b. 1817, 
d. 1903), painted by John S. Sargent, R.A. 

George Aitchison, R.A. (Pres. 1896-99), painted by Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. 


On the interleaves of the Album are given lists 
of the subjects’ principal works. 


Obituary. 


We regret to announce the decease of the fol- 
lowing members :— 

Richard Knill Freeman, of Manchester and 
3olton, Fellow, elected 1882. Died 23rd June. 

Frank Manoah Kent, of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
Fellow, elected March 1904. Died 7th July. 

Arthur Green, Fellow, elected 1879. Died 
11th July. 

Percy William Barrett, of Grahamstown, Cape 
Colony, Associate, elected 1888, Died 3rd January. 

Ernest Simm, of Assiniboia, Canada, Associate, 
elected 1902. Died 2nd September 1903. 


The New Curator of the Soane Museum. 


Mr. Walter L. Spiers [4.] has been appointed to 
the Curatorship of the Soane Museum, vacant by 
the death of Mr. G. H. Birch. He had already had 
some experience of the duties of the post, having 
assisted in the work during Mr. Birch’s illness. 
Mr. Spiers, who was educated in the Engineering 
Department, King’s College, received his archi- 
tectural training in the office of his brother, Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers [/’.|. He joined the Architectural 
Association in 1866, and won the first prize in the 
Class of Design and Sir W. Tite’s prize for a 
design for a town church. He passed the Institute 
Voluntary Architectural Examination in the Class 
of Proficiency in 1870, gained a silver medal for 
measured drawings of Kastbury Manor House in 
1873, and became an Associate of the Institute in 
1874. In 1882 he passed the Examination for 
District Surveyors, and was subsequently appointed 


Surveyor for the District of Charlton, Kidbrooke, 
and Lee. Mr. Spiers is giving up his professional 
work, and will devote himself entirely to his new 
duties. 


Exploration of the Roman Forum. 


The Rome correspondent of The Times, de- 
scribing the results of Commendatore Boni’s most 
recent excavations at the Roman Forum, calls 
attention to the value of the bucchero ware dis- 
covered as an indication of date. 

A large quantity of bucchero ware is still forth- 
coming from the excavation of the Sepulcretum 
situated by the side of the Via Sacra, at the foot 
of the Temple of Faustina. But its presence in 
these tombs of a primitive people only tends to 
confirm preconceived theories, and therefore causes 
no surprise. Signor Boni has published an in- 
teresting account of his discoveries on this spot 
in the Nuova Antologia of the 16th February of 
this year. Seventeen more tombs have been un- 
covered since that date, raising the total number 
to-day to forty-two, though no new characteristics 
have been revealed. 

Bucchero ware, however, has been found in 
another deposit of which the date—and that a 
comparatively recent one—is by no means un- 
certain. The discovery last year by Signor Boni 
of the base of the equestrian statue of Domitian 
seems at last to have won general acceptance. 
Relying on a theory of his own, based upon the 
customary rites of ancient inauguration, and now 
proved to be well grounded, Signor Boni made 
an opening in the middle of the east side of the 
concrete base in search of the foundation-stone. 
This stone, consisting of a cubic block of traver- 
tine containing a carefully cut square chamber, 
and covered by a large flat travertine slab, was 
found at once. On the removal of the travertine 
slab there were discovered in the chamber five 
vases, of which three were of the ordinary bucchero 
type and the other two of red ware, but of the 
same antique form. Inside one of the vases were 
found traces of charcoal and a small fragment of 
gold ore. The interest of this discovery lies in 
the presence of bucchero in a monument of so 
late a period ; for nobody had ever supposed that 
the use of pure bucchero, for ritual or other pur- 
poses, had continued so late as the time of Domi- 
tian, and its presence had been hitherto generally 
considered a reason for assigning an almost pre- 
historic date to the tombs and other receptacles in 
which it was found. 

The discovery of the base of the Domitian 
statue led Signor Boni to search for that of 
another equestrian monument—mentioned both by 
Pliny and Livy—the statue of Quintus Marcius 
Tremulus. His quest was rewarded with imme- 
diate success, and the unmistakable remnants of 
the base of the statue are now uncovered just in 
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front of the Temples of Cesar andof Castor. Pliny’s 
description of this statue is but scanty, so that its 
actual form is unknown; nor is it easy to esti- 
mate its size from the fragments of the base which 
are now existing. 

A more interesting discovery is that of the 
remains of the monument that was supposed to 
mark the spot of the Lacus Curtius. These were 
uncovered to the west of the Domitian statue, and 
close to one of the fourth-century honorary 
columns. The area has not yet been fully ex- 
plored, but it seems to contain the remains of a 
circular altar of tufa, with small pits and a gutter 
for sacrifice. The orientation is that of the 
earlier buildings of the Forum, and the sanctity 
of the spot is shown, as in the case of the tomb 
of Romulus, by a very late kerbing on the super- 
imposed Imperial pavement. The remains which 
are now visible probably belong to an altar of a 
period not later than Julius Crsar. 


MICHELANGELO AS ARCHITECT. 


3ARON VON GEYMULLER [Hon.Corr.M.| has pre- 
sented to the Library a copy of his monograph on 
Michelangelo—Michelagnolo als Architekt (la. fo. 
F. Bruckmann, Munich, 1904). Some account of 
the scope and aims of this magnificent work is 
given in the following interesting letter which 
accompanied the gift :— 
Baden Baden, 2nd Fuly 1904. 

Dear Mr. Presipent,—Will you kindly allow 
me to send you a copy of my new book on 
Michelangelo as Architect, with the request to offer 
it as a homage of sympathy and sincerest esteem 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects ? 

It is a tirage ad part of the monograph of 
Michelangelo in the Architektur der Renaissance 
in Toscana, published at Munich, which will be 
finished under my direction in about a year. Iam 
sorry not to be able to make a present of the whole 
work. As the single copy, however, costs above 
£100, I am only in possession of the copy the 
publisher gives me for my personal use. 

This monograph was “born” under very un- 
favourable circumstances. The publisher had 
given up the idea of adding Michelangelo to this 
publication, since his most celebrated works do not 
belong to Tuscany. I finally succeeded in changing 
this resolution. But only two plates for engrav- 
ings on copper were left, so I had to use photo- 
lithography and phototypes for all the others. 

Nevertheless ! venture to hope that this book 
will be of some interest. Though the illustrations 
concern only the monuments in Tuscany, yet I was 
able to devote a critical study to each of the 
Roman works of Michelangelo. 

As the details are generally given to the scale of 


one-fifth, the character of his mouldings may be more 
distinctly visible than in previous publications. 

I have given facsimiles of as many original 
drawings of Michelangelo, or of ancient copies by 
the Sangallos of lost originals, as I could find. I 
think it may be the first time that the original 
studies of Michelangelo preserved in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, and a part of those 
at the Galleria Buonarroti at Florence, concerning 
these monuments, are published and grouped 
together so as to give considerable new and 
authentic information. Thus it became possible 
to illustrate, in a clearer way than hitherto, his 
intentions, sketches, designs, and models for the 
never-executed facade of San Lorenzo at Florence. 

It became likewise possible to show the genesis 
of the Medicean Tombs at Florence, and of parts 
of the Libreria Laurenziana and its staircase. 

I believe I was also able to point out the error of 
two opinions, frequently met with amongst French 
architects since the time of Le Tarouilly and 
my distinguished confrére, M. Charles Garnier. 
They both believed that the profiles and mouldings 
of Michelangelo’s best Roman buildings were too 
good to be his own—that they must have been drawn 
for execution by Vignola or Giacomo della Porta. 
It will suffice to look at the profiles of his Floren- 
tine buildings to see that they differ from all those 
of other architects there, and are the result of a 
personal will, taste, and determination to make 
exactly “ what was made.’”’ And when one com- 
pares these with the profiles of his Roman monu- 
ments, the family ties between both show that 
they came out of the same mind, out of the mano 
che obbedisce all’ intelletto, as Michelangelo said, 
as those of Florence. The second error of the 
above-named architects which I was able to show 
forth by new proofs is the theory that the actual 
sky-line of St. Peter’s cupola is not the one in- 
tended by Michelangelo, but a higher one by 
Giacomo della Porta. 

One of the most curious peculiarities of Michel- 
angelo’s architecture I met with is the simultaneous 
use of three different “styles” in the same 
monument. In the new sacristy of San Lorenzo 
at Florence he adopts the Classical style for the 
organic members of the stone architecture, the 
Barocco style for the marble doors and _ niches, 
and an intermediate style for the architecture 
of the tombs. At St. Peter’s at Rome his dome 
is of classical order and beauty; the interiors 
of the apses show forms for which the words 
“dreadful vulgarity,” applied somewhere by Fer- 
gusson to some work of Michelangelo, are not 
too strong. And, again, the exterior part of these 
apses shows forms of an intermediate character. 

I have endeavoured to find out who were the 
masters of Michelangelo in architecture, but with 
no clear result. However, I was led to the con- 
clusion that the architect who exercised the greatest 
influence on Michelangelo was precisely the one 
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of whom this would have been least expected— 
Bramante—not only on account of the different 
ideals of the two masters, which seem to proceed from 
opposite poles, but because Bramante has always 
been represented as “ the enemy of Michelangelo.”’ 
From generation to generation people repeat the 
harsh words of the latter for Bramante. They 
forget that for no other artist had he ever such 
beautiful praise as when he called Bramante’s 
design for St. Peter’s “ the truth.” 

By studying his sonnets and letters, I have 
tried to penetrate the sources whence proceed the 
aims of his art, so rich in e@ntradictions—now 
carrying us up into the regions of superhuman 
grandeur, now full of incomprehensible deficiencies. 
The reasons for such manifestations are found 
in the contradictions of his natural disposition, 
and in the continual battle raging between these 
at the bottom of his own heart. Some lie in the 
double “mission’’ peculiar to Michelangelo, and 
in the difficulties of his being a “ pioneer ’’ search- 
ing for new paths for Art, and a “ Defender of the 
artist’s liberty.” 

Some of his works proclaim that even with a 
Michelangelo “liberty,” without respect for 
“ eternal laws and divine reason,” becomes anarchy 
or ugliness in Art. 

I should feel happy if, in England—the home 
par excellence of Liberty and order—some brother 
architect might feel inclined to control the results 
of my researches and “ this book.” 

Precisely as I feel as if I was something like a 
“posthumous disciple of Bramante,” I wanted to 
be particularly impartial and just to Michelangelo. 
But have I sueceeded ? That is the question I so 
much want to hear from other, more independent, 
minds. Therefore I send these lines to England. 

I venture to hope, dear Mr. President, you may 
kindly excuse their length, and beg you to believe 
me to be—Yours very sincerely, 

The President, H. von GEYMULLER. 

Moyal Institute of British Architects. 


THE STATUES OF WELLS FRONT. 


THE interesting Paper on the Statues of Wells * 
evoked the remembrance of notes taken from time 
to time while studying drapery and ccstume in 
Greek sculpture, and again ornamental work of 
the Romanesque period. The question of stone 
carving was not in mind, but incidentally came 
under observation, and seeing the remark made 
that, though archeology was interesting, the great 
thing is how to profit by it practically, I venture 
to give these notes for what they are worth. The 
end of the matter is, that material is at the basis 


* “The Statues of Wells, with Some Contemporary 
Foreign Examples.”” By Edward §. Prior and Arthur 
Gardner. Journat R.I.B.A., 23rd April 1904. 
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of very much of what we call “style,” and this is 
a matter which interests craftsmen in every direc- 
tion. Further, that the basis thus given is then 
modified by the desire to imitate nature. 

The dominant art of the time prior to the twelfth 
century was that of the goldsmith. He was a very 
privileged person, equal in importance t) the 
knight. Abbot Suger of St. Denis was an acknow- 
ledged goldsmith, for instance, and this art con- 
tinued long after to be of great importance. Is it 
not natural that the taillewr de pierre should have 
been deeply influenced by what was done in the 
costly shrines, where figures in gold repoussé 
occupied the place of honour, resplendent with 
flashing light and rich with jewels? These figures 
were in repoussé, and in lines beaten out by the 
blunt tool; or, if in cast work, would be chiselled 
with lines as in the brass knockers at Lausanne 
and Fribourg. 

This would explain why twelfth-century work is 
so linear and purely ornamental, while later on 
all this disappears and it becomes natural. But 
another reason is found in the fact that the earlier 
figures would be sculptured by the ornamentalist 
if not by the architect himself, and we know how 
the early ornament is based on the technique of 
the Gallo-Roman work or influenced by Oriental 
methods, so that while Gothic work is naturalesque, 
and presents foliage, &c., standing out from a 
mass, the earlier work is in principle a mass into 
which dark lines and penetrations are cut. This 
would be explained by the fact that the artist was 
for years subject to daily influence from the fields 
and wocds close at hand, and as his technique 
gathered strength he would also be influenced by 
the people and costumes around. 

Ornamental work in Greek art was also a cutting 
down into a surface. One can see it beautifully 
in the Erechtheion frieze in the British Museum. 
This cutting was done by drills—by a series of 
holes which were afterwards united. The black 
lines so made left broad light spaces between, 
which were afterwards slightly chiselled. And as the 
ornament so the drapery. One can see the drill- 
holes clearly in parts of the Parthenon frieze in 
the British Museum, while the lines are every- 
where. Even in the large figures of the pediments 
in the drapery of the Graces one can see these 
drill-hole lines, although here the art is so con- 
summate one need never think of this being the 
case. 

This principle was first observed while studying 
the Greek costume in the Louvre, and then found 
to be very general. 

The practical conclusion suggested is this, that 
the charm of the early figure sculpture lies in the 
sincerity in which the suggestions of material are 
recognised, and its harmony with the ornament of 
which it forms part. Later on it becomes more 
natural, but for long is still ornamental at basis. 

3ut modern sculpture seems to start from 
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another point—that of imitation of the living 
figure ; and this is made to blend, as well as it can 
be made to, with the ornament around, and how- 
ever meritorious it may be per se, it strikes an 
impartial observer as being another art to that of 
the old work. 


Neuchatel. CLEMENT HEATON. 


ST. ANDREA, GENOA. 


Tue monastery and church of St. Andrea at 
Genoa is about to be pulled down to make way for 
a new post-oftice. The monastery, which belonged 
to the Benedictine Order, is believed to have been 
one of the first, if not the oldest, founded in 
Genoa, dating from about 970. By a decree of 
February 1294, the dormitory and refectory having 
become ruinous, were ordered to be rebuilt. These 
buildings are no longer in existence, the present 
buildings only dating from the sixteenth century. 
The monastery underwent considerable alterations 
and additions from time to time, in consequence of 
the establishment there of other religious orders, 
notably of that of San Defendente. 

In 1799 the monastery was conveyed to a reli- 
gious order called the Scolopi Fathers, who opened 
a school; but this school did not last long. The 
French Government, to which Italy was at that 
time subject, requiring a military prison, requisi- 
tioned it for that purpose by a decree dated 
31st November 1810. ‘The necessary alterations 
to the monastery were carried out by the architect 
Giovanni Bellepiane, and were not completed at 
the time of the fall of Napoleon. In consequence 
of this event, and the deliberations of the Congress 
of Vienna, the works were for a time suspended, 
but were finally completed, in the form approved, 
under the French Empire. 

The church has a nave and two aisles with 
apses at the eastern end, the form of the latter not 
being known, the existing buildings having veen 
erected since 1500. The only medieval reiaains 
are the lateral arches of the nave near the apse, 
which are semicircular, with concentric counter- 
arches. Externally there are some decorative 
arcadings, also semicircular, with slight projection, 
which are partly concealed by more recent work. 

The church was divided horizontally into two 
portions about the year 1400, according to Professor 
Campora, in order to construct a nuns’ choir. It 
is not quite certain whether the lower columns of 
the choir are ancient or not; the columns sup- 
porting the roof are Renaissance in character. The 
church contains a fresco by Domenico Piela, which 
is in process of being removed, and will be pre- 
served in some suitable position. 

The cloisters are, however, by far the most inter- 
esting part of the building: they cover an area of 
about 60 feet by 52 feet, and have coupled columns 


with pointed arches. The arcade and the attic are 
of native stone, the columns and capitals are of 
white marble. Some of the capitals are rudely 
carved with figures of men and animals grotesquely 
interlaced, while others have simple foliage in the 
style of the twelfth century. The cloister, being 
scheduled as a national monument, will be taken 
down and re-erected. A portion of the Genoese 
Press favour its being transported to the church of 
Santo Stefano, but the architect, Professor Cam- 
pora, proposes the Palazzo Bianco. Many persons 
in this country would prefer that it should be 
retained in its present position, as its interest as 
an historical building would be almost wholly 
destroyed by its removal. 
Joun Hess. 


PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 


Mr. George H. Brissy sends the following 
communication, dated 14th July :— 

In the Journau of the R.I.B.A. for 25th June 
last the architects and engineers of the above 
hospital dispute the accuracy of certain figures 
given by me respecting the enormous amount 
of coal required in this hospital, and otherwise 
attempt to discredit my statements. 

The present number of available beds for 
patients in the new hospital is only 190, the 
remainder being closed owing to the financial con- 
dition of the institution. There were, in the old 
hospital, 196 beds for patients, as may be seen 
from the published report of the hospital dated 
31st December 1902. 

The architects and engineers of this new hospital 
have admitted that about 1,800 tons of coal will 
probably be required for one year’s consumption 
for the benefit of the 190 patients for whom beds 
ure at present available. But they have also ad- 
mitted that only 516 tons of coal were required 
for the old hospital, which contained 196 available 
beds for patients, exclusive entirely of those for 
other residents. 

Thus 1,300 additional tons of coal will have to 
be paid for by the subscribers and benefactors 
of this institution, and the value of the coal, at 
Belfast prices, would be enough to provide for 
opening twenty of the beds at present closed by 
reason of the poverty of the hospital !—at 
£47. 17s. 3d. per bed, as in the old hospital. 

Therefore, while 25 tons of coal per patient 
were enough in the old hospital, the present ex- 
penditure, under the requirements of the Plenum 
system, is at the rate of more than 9 tons per 
patient. Even if the 1,800 tons could be made to 
answer for the full number of about 300 patients, 
the cost would not be less than at the rate of 
6 tons per patient per annum. 
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In giving these figures I have assumed that the 
estimates of the architects and engineers, at 1,800 
tons per annum, may be found correct ; but there 
is nothing before me to show that these figures 
will be anything like sufficient, or that they are or 
will be justified by the work done, or to be accom- 
plished, if the hospital should become full of 
patients. 

It has not been shown that the enormous increase 
in the consumption of coal from 25 tons to over 
9 tons per patient per annum can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by an increased hot-water supply, or 
other benefits to the institution. In any case, the 
great cost of Plenum ventilation altogether unfits 
it for use in a hospital so poverty-stricken as to be 
obliged to close one-third of its beds to patients, 
and it appears highly improbable that it will ever 
supersede the more reliable and less costly methods 
of natural ventilation so successfully adopted in 
other hospitals. 

I made no remarks respecting the general health 
of the hospital staff, and was perfectly aware that 
the officials reside in apartments ventilated by 
other than Plenum methods, and am not surprised, 
therefore, to learn that they are in excellent health. 
I merely stated that a medical official attending 
the hospital had complained that he always suffered 
from headache as a result of entering the Plenum- 
ventilated wards for the patients; a letter lies 
before me in support of this statement. 

I ascertained, beyond all possible doubt, that 
certain portions of this hospital were very badly 
ventilated, the odours of anesthetics, &c., passing 
from one ward to another by way of the corridors. 
This can be confirmed by the official who conducted 
me through the wards. 

My remarks published in the Journau of the 
R.1.B.A. on this most serious matter remain un- 
answered and unanswerable; at all events, Messrs. 
Henman and Cooper, and Lea and Son, have not, 
so far, attempted any excuse or explanation re this 
manifest failure of Plenum ventilation. 

In December last Mr. Henman pointed out to 
a meeting of the R.LB.A. that “the hospital 
stands comparatively high, has a pleasant outlook 
in every direction”’; but these advantages are 
entirely lost to those patients who might appreciate 
them, as there are no windows in the wards for 
outlooks of any kind, pleasant or otherwise ! 
(except in the end wards, &c.) 

This defect is more observable in the small two- 
bedded wards. Few people in good health would 
care to sleep in bedrooms with only top lights; but 
it would be far worse and more depressing to occupy 
such rooms both by day and night, with blank 
walls on all sides, and with the knowledge that a 
very small breakdown of the machinery, or casual 
inattention of the officials, might mean partial 
suffocation by reason of the stoppage of the arti- 
ficial air supplies. 

Should any doubt remain as to the accuracy of 
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the statements I have made concerning this hos- 
pital, they may be verified by reference to the 
annual report for the hospital for the year ending 
81st December 1902 ; but for my information as 
to the numbers at present accommodated, I am 
indebted to the Superintendent of the hospital, 
as also for the courtesy extended to me in my 
inspection of the institution, and subsequent in- 
vestigations. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The late Robert Johnson Goodacre, J.P. 


Mr. R. J. Goodacre, who died 4th May last at 
the age of seventy-eight, was articled to Mr. 
Stephen Fry, an architect practising in New 
Street, Leicester; and on Mr. F'ry’s death he was 
for a time in the office of Messrs. Parsons & 
Dain, in St. Martin’s. He commenced business by 
joining in partnership with a Mr. Walker, and the 
firm was known as Walker & Goodacre. Sub- 
sequently (about the year 1858) he set up in 
practice for himself at 5 Friar Lane. He was 
largely engaged upon work for the late Mr. 
Thomas Miles, land agent, and for the late Mr. 
N. C. Stone, land agent. Valuation both for 
public and private purposes occupied much of his 
time, and he appeared in most of the public arbi- 
tration cases connected with the town. His prin- 
cipal architectural works were Caldecote Hall, 
Warwickshire ; stables, gardens, lodges, rectory, 
&e., at a cost of about £80,000, including several 
farmsteads on the estate, and the restoration of the 
church; Whatton Hall, Leicestershire, for Lord 
Crawshaw ; Pickhill Hall and stables, Denbigh- 
shire; Kepwick Hall and stables, Yorkshire ; 
Sketchley Hall and Nanpantan Hall, Leicester- 
shire ; Higham Grange and stables, for the Hon. 
K. H. Pierrepont; Brooksby Hall, Launde Abbey ; 
Skeftington Hall, Leicestershire; and many houses 
in Leicester and the neighbourhood. School work 
engaged much of his attention, and he built and 
enlarged upwards of thirty schools in this and 
other counties, including large Board and grammar 
schools. His work also included restoration of 
many churches in this and adjoining counties, 
besides a large general practice in the work of the 
town. The late Mr. Goodacre was a Justice of 
the Peace for the Borough of Leicester, and was a 
member of the old School Board for many years, 
being for a time Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee. He was also one of the Governors of 
Alderman Newton’s School and a trustee of the 
charity, a member of the Church Extension Board 
and Chairman of the Building Committee. 

Leicester. Wauuer K. BeDINGFIELD. 
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